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movement, although dominated rather by opportunism than by ideal- 
ism, has given application to tendencies which are commonly regarded 
as socialistic. Similarly the student of compulsory arbitration will find 
much that is suggestive in Dr. Clark's extensive consideration of that 
subject, especially in the chapter on the "Juristic Aspects of Com- 
pulsory Arbitration," wherein such questions as the relation of com- 
pulsory arbitration to the right of private contract are considered in the 
light of Australasian experience. Students of social science will find 
that this chapter throws much light upon the process by which custom 
is converted into law, upon the changes which the customary rules 
undergo in this process, and upon the tendency of judicially interpreted 
custom to develop along new and independent lines. To Americans 
the book is of especial interest by reason of the author's frequent com- 
parison of Australasian conditions with those obtaining in the United 
States. 

A few inaccuracies, all of which are obviously mere slips, scarcely 
call for notice except that they raise, in some instances, a suspicion of 
hasty writing. A good index is provided ; and this is the more not- 
able because of the total lack of anything of the kind in connection 
with Dr. Clark's official reports. In those reports, it should be added, 
the fault was not in any degree Dr. Clark's. It is the regrettable prac- 
tice of the federal bureau of labor to include in its bulletins no tables 
of contents or indices for separate articles ; and as many of these are 
valuable chiefly for reference purposes, the omission seriously detracts 
from their practical usefulness. 

Leonard W. Hatch. 

New York State Department of Labor. 

Elements of Political Science. By Stephen Leacock. Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1906. — ix, 
417 pp. 

This volume is apparently intended for use as an introductory manual 
in the study of politics, and to this purpose it is well adapted. The 
author follows the general lines of Bluntschli's Lehre vom modernen 
Staat, which in its English dress, as The Theory of the State, has 
served a useful purpose for many years. Part i discusses the nature of 
the state ; part ii the structure of government ; and part iii the province 
of government. In each part the more important facts and theories 
are presented, with suggestive criticism and helpful interpretation. 
The material employed is skilfully arranged and balanced, while the 
style is concise and clear. 
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Attention should be called to certain errors of statement, important 
to correct in an introductory work of this type. On page 151, Dela- 
ware and Ohio should not be included among the states in which the 
governor has no veto power. On page 157, the number of committees 
in the House of Representatives of the United States is given as " more 
than thirty," which is not incorrect, but is misleading, as the usual 
number is about sixty. The statement on page 306 that the city 
council in the United States is generally made up of two houses is in- 
accurate ; and in the same connection (page 308) the term of the 
mayor of New York City is given as two years instead of four. On 
page 343 the author misinterprets the rule in the Democratic national 
convention by stating that ' ' the state delegations must vote as a unit 
for the same person." 

The bibliographical apparatus of the volume is weakened by a num- 
ber of serious omissions. Goodnow on City Government in the United 
States, Baldwin's Judiciary, Macy's Party Organization, Oberholtzer's 
Referendum, and Redlich's English Local Government are all standard 
works, invaluable for the purpose of a study of the elements of political 
science, and should have been conspicuously cited. 

On the whole, Professor Leacock's volume should prove very useful 
in the work for which it is especially designed. 

C. E. Merriam. 

University of Chicago. 

Applied Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1906. — xviii, 384 pp. 

As Dr. Ward has never believed in " science for science's sake," he 
follows up his Pure Sociology with an Applied Sociology. The book 
falls into thice parts. Part i, " Movement," shows that society is not 
obliged to rely for amelioration on the slow operation of natural forces 
but can advance by conscious effort. Part ii, " Achievement," in- 
vestigates the conditions of the production of the great men that rear 
the fabric of civilization, and shows that only a small portion of the 
talent in a population has ever come to fruition. Part iii, " Improve- 
ment," demonstrates that the policy of providing opportunity for latent 
talent by means of a widely diffused and more rational education would 
enable society to utilize more fully the gains of the past, and to enlist 
a much greater number of workers in multiplying those achievements 
which benefit mankind. 

With Dr. Ward, "applying" sociology does not mean devising solu- 



